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Honolulu International Airport 
HS/AIA Merit Award 


Vladimir Ossipoff & Associates, Sam Chang Architects 


Project: Honolulu 
International Airport 

Owner: State of Hawaii 
Architect: Viadimir Ossipoff 
& Associates Sam Chang 
Architects Joint Venture 
Cost: $34,,000,000 excluding all 
horizontal work 

Size: Approx 1,200,000 sq ft 


The Honolulu International Air- 
port project is certainly the larg- 
est, longest running, and most 
complex of the Hawaii Society/ 
AlA'’s 1976 award winners. It 
was at once: a remodeling and 
new structures, constructed in 
four main phases with more than 
20 different bid packages. 
Almost every major contractor 
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in the state got some part of the 
work. 

A Citizens Committee spent 
five years studying the need for 
a new airport and evaluating the 
various possible directions an 
airport general plan could take. 
The first portions of the work 
done by the VO/Chang Joint 
Venture were bid in January 
1969. The formal dedication of 
the last phase, International 
Arrivals, occurred in May 1973. 
Miscellaneous projects contin- 
ued until last year. 


The building does many things 
superbly. The degree to which 
the old was integrated with the 
new is truly well done in a highly 
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demanding functional complex. 

Perhaps the most unique 
characteristic of Honolulu’s 
International Airport is its open, 
airy feeling and the extent to 
which the landscaping is inte- 
grated with the building. The use 
of warm sandblasted concrete, 
tile, rough ground terrazzo, and 
millwork, together with the wood 
ceilings and corrugated metals 
and plastics give the building a 
personalizing texture too often 
lost even in public buildings far 
lesser in size. 

This venture at humanizing 
the complex is demonstrated in 
other ways. The modulation of 

Continued on Page 6 
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interior spaces to correspond 
scale with the intimacy of activi- 
ty is one consistent method. 
Another major vehicle is repre- 
sented by the initial and continu- 
ing incorporation of the art pro- 
gram in the design of the build- 
ing. 

Ossipoff has continued to have 
input in this area through his 
presence on the Airport's En- 
vironmental Control Program, 
which is concerned with dis- 
plays, concessionaire graphics, 
and so forth. 

Honolulu International Airport 
acts as the major gateway to this 
state. As such it offers one of the 
most important initial impres- 
sions to visitor and traveling res- 
ident alike. It admirably repre- 
sents the warmth and openness 
that is Hawaii at its best. 


Structural Engineer: Shimazu, 
Shimabukuro & Fukuda, Inc. 
Mechanical Engineer: Robert 
Hamilton & Company 
Electrical Engineer: Ho & 
Okita, Inc. 

Civil Engineer: Park 
Engineering 

Landscape Architect: 

George Walters 
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Impact of Recent | 
Federal Programs on 
Land Use Planning 


by MARK HASTERT, AIP, President, Hawaii Chapter, AIP 


Hawaii is unique among the 
country’s 50 states. It is the 
only island state and covers 
approximately 6,400 square 
miles, which is equal to only 4 
per cent of the size of Califor- 
nia. Hawaii's greatest asset is 
its natural environment, 
which is limited by this small 
and finite land area. 


Hawaii's population, on the 
other hand, faces no such lim- 
itations. Present Department 
of Planning and Economic 
Development (DPED) pro- 
jections indicate a statewide 
increase from 865,000 persons 
in 1975 to about 1,350,000 in the 
year 2000. This projection 
would result in a population 
density of about 200 persons 
per square mile for the entire 
state, and almost 2000 persons 
per square mile for the Island 
of Oahu. 


In addition to the resident 
population, the tourist popula- 
tion is expected to continue its 
rapid growth. Past growth 
rates from a meager 300,000 
visitors in 1960 to 1,800,000 in 
1970 have been projected to 
reach 18,000,000 by the year 
2000, 60 times the 1960 number 
of visitor arrivals. 


Obviously these projected 
growth rates will continue to 
bring substantial pressures 
for urban and resort develop- 
ment. But obviously, if we 
allow this development to de- 
stroy our limited natural en- 
vironment, we will lose the 
very thing which is responsi- 
ble for the state’s popularity 
with residents and visitors 
alike. 


HISTORICAL CONTEXT 


Hawaii also is unique 
among the 50 states in its ap- 
proach to land use planning. 
The state is fortunate to have 
only two levels of govern- 
mental jurisdictions (state 
and county), thus eliminating 
many of the multiple and 
overlapping jurisdictions 
found in Mainland communi- 
ties, such as cities, townships 
special districts, regional au- 
thorities and so forth. The ju- 
risdiction is further simpli- 
fied by making each of the 
four major Islands a county 
which eliminates most com- 
mon border disputes. 

The roles of the State and 
the counties are also general- 
ly well defined. The State con- 
trols such things as transpor- 
tation, education, health and 
passive recreation, while the 
counties control public works, 
public safety and active rec- 
reation facilities. 


Unfortunately, the role of 
planning has not been as 
clearly defined. The first real 
emergence of power came in 
1961 with the adoption by the 
State of the Hawaii Land Use 
Law. This legislation came 
about due to concerns over 
county inabilities to control 
urban sprawl into prime agri- 
cultural lands and large scale 
land slice-ups on the Big 
Island. 

Although the counties still 
retained control over those 
lands designated for urban 
uses, the State was able to 
establish and take control of 
all agriculture and conserva- 


tion districts, which even 
today account for approxi- 
mately 96 per cent of the 
state’s land area. 

Designation of district uses 
and boundaries was (and is) 
the job of the State Land Use 
Commission, a powerful lay 
body appointed by the gov- 
ernor. But unfortunately, this 
was a zoning body and not a 
planning body. For years 
there was discussion of a 
State General Plan to guide 
the decisions of the Land 
Use Commission, but none 
was ever adopted. 

In order to fill this vacuum, 
each of the four counties 
prepared its own general 
plan. These were then used 
extensively not only as guides 
to county zoning but also as 
the bases for county recom- 
mendations to the Land Use 
Commission. 

Although the roles were not 
formally defined, a pattern 
was beginning to emerge. The 
counties, through strong 
leadership by their planning 
directors, were establishing 
the long range general plans, 
the Land Use Commission 
was designating short range 
(5 to 10 year) development 
areas, and then the counties 
were adopting specific zoning 
districts for those areas as 
they were needed for urban 
uses. 


THE FEDERAL 
GOVERNMENT 
STEPS IN 


Until recently, the federal 
government had very little 


Continued on page 16 
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Business Checking Accounts. 
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But that’s just the start at First 
Hawaiian. 


Business Savings Accounts. 


Put in as much as $150,000, 
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Services. 
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Kakaako and Us 


by LUCIANO MINERBI, AIP 


What to do with Kakaako is an 
issue on the public agenda. The 
appropriateness of redevelop- 
ment and the type of urban re- 
structuring that should result is 
a matter of interest to Honolulu 
citizens. A number of considera- 
tions and recommendations 
worth investigation include cost 
of living increases, economic 
base retention and expansion, 
integration and mixture of activ- 
ities, urban form restructuring 
and improvement, housing and 
social setting enhancement. 

1—The redevelopment of Ka- 
kaako could contribute to an in- 
crease in living costs given a 
change in the present marketing 
pattern of goods and services 
Provided by Kakaako firms 
when: 

e We will have to reach, at our 
own time and transport expens- 
es, those activities forced to 
move out of Kakaako fo the less 
expensive sites at the outskirts 
of the city. 

e We will have to pay higher 
prices for some goods and serv- 
ices of firms that will be able to 
stay or locate in Kakaako 
because they will pass on to us 
the increased rental costs asso- 
ciated with the upgrading of the 
District. 
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e We will be deprived of avail- 
able cheap goods and services of 
the marginal firms forced out of 
business by the hardship of relo- 
cation. 

The emerging public policy 


should consider all firms in 
Kakaako (including the margin- 
al ones) as a productive complex 
to be protected as a viable entity. 

2—The redevelopment of Ka- 
kaako is an opportunity for a 
more intense utilization of land 
and for the provision of a greater 
concentration of activities in the 
area which can enjoy the advan- 
tages of the central location and 
of renewed infrastructures, utili- 
ties, and services. 

The rationalization, expan- 
sion, and availability of sites for 
productive activities is the 
precondition for the attraction 
and formation of new firms and 
therefore a step in the increase 
of our productive and employ- 
ment opportunity for “export 
expansion,” “‘import substitu- 
tion,” productive base differen- 
tiation, and tax base improve- 
ment. 

Public policy should encour- 
age and direct redevelopment 
of Kakaako toward the retention 
and expansion of the productive 
and service complex with in- 


creased provision of sites, infra- 
structures, and guidelines for a 
more efficient utilization of floor 
space by firms. The density bo- 
nus increase should augment the 
Island's productive basis of 
goods and services by retaining, 
rationalizing, and expanding the 
locational opportunities of firms 
in Kakaako. 

The reasonable return to the 
landowner should accrue 
through the amount of density 
bonus increases due to rezoning 
and not through increase of lease 
and rental expenditures to in- 
dividual firms. 

The density bonus increases 
should be granted with the 
stipulation for such lease and 
rent control. New legislation is 
required in this regard. 

3— Redevelopment usually dis- 
rupts existing activity patterns 
but it could be directed toward 
activity ‘interlinkages’ rein- 
forcement, permitting existing 
firms to stay and new firms to 
locate in Kakaako if they pertain 
to the productive complex in 
terms of supply and demand re- 
lationships and if they are urban 
compatible (not noisy, polluting 
or unsafe). 

Vertical zoning should allow 

Continued on Page 18 
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Golden Anniversary 


for the 


Honolulu Academy of Arts 


by THOMAS M. CULBERTSON, AIA 
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Archive Photo courtesy of the State Archives 


April 8, 1977, marked the 50th 
anniversary of the opening 
ceremonies for the Honolulu 
Academy of Arts. 

The museum had its begin- 
nings in Mr. and Mrs. 
Charles Montague Cooke's 
home, at the present location 
of the Academy. It is interest- 
ing to note that when their 
house was built in 1882, the 
Cookes could enjoy an unob- 
structed ocean view — across 
Thomas Square — from Dia- 
mond to Honolulu Harbor. 

In March, 1922, the Honolu- 
lu Museum of Art was incor- 
porated; and soon, serious 
thought was being given to 
constructing a building to 
house the collection that had 
been carefully assembled by 
Mrs. Cooke. 


The original charter was 
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for “the promotion of study 
and advancement of educa- 
tion in matters of art, the 
encouragement of artists, the 
acquisition and public exhibi- 
tion of pictures, statuary and 
other works and things of art, 
and the extension and use 
thereof to artists and others 
interested in the education 
and enjoyment of the young 
people of Hawaii so that their 
isolation in the middle of the 
Pacific would not deprive 
them of art works, but rather 
would make possible a rich 
blending of their diverse cul- 
tures. Each one would be able 
to relate not only to his own 
heritage, but to those of all 
the races and nationalities 
represented in Hawaii. Later, 
the charter was broadened 
to incorporate these ideas and 


name was changed to Honolu- 
lu Academy of Arts. 

Since the location of their 
house seemed ideal for the 
museum, Mr. and Mrs. 
Cooke donated their 
Beretania Street homesite 
and she decided to endow the 
Academy as well as giving 
her art collection, which she 
had been developing for 30 
years. 

Bertram Goodhue of New 
York was retained as the ar- 
chitect and Mrs. Cooke and 
her family clearly stated 
some guidelines for him to fol- 
low in the design: 

It should be a living, heart 
warming place where people 
would be made aware of the 
freedom of man’s spirit. It 
should be a pleasant place 
where people would be wel- 
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come to come for rest and in- 
Spiration. The stiffness and 
formality of an institution 
should be avoided. There 
would be no overcrowded 
rooms and the exhibits were 
to be simply arranged. 


Goodhue developed pre- 
liminary drawings showing 
galleries grouped around 
open courts, with the princi- 
pal court in the center. To its 
left was the Chinese court 
with the Oriental galleries 
surrounding it. To the right 
was the Spanish Court with 
the Occidental exhibit rooms 
grouped about it, 

Below the galleries would 
be extensive storage areas so 
that the large collection could 
be rotated with some items 
always in storage. The lower 
level would also have various 
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South Beretania St. 


work rooms and utility areas. 

Mrs. Cooke was pleased 
with the plan, but did not ap- 
prove of the ornate exterior, 
especially an elaborate Ori- 
ental tower. After several 
conferences, she and some of 
her family sailed for New 
York to consult with the 
architect. Before they ar- 
rived, Bertram Goodhue died 
and Hardie Phillip of the 
Goodhue firm took charge of 
the project. 

He seemed to understand 
Mrs. Cooke’s desire for a 
simple exterior with a 
positive Hawaiian feeling. 
Phillip agreed that, with the 
mountains as a backdrop, a 
tower wasn’t needed. His 
exterior design borrowed the 
old Polynesian style pitched 
roof and a lanai reminiscent 


of those developed by the ear- 
ly missionaries with their na- 
tive New England verandas 
in mind. 

The design is credited with 
being the first public building 
in Honolulu to show the evolu- 
tion of a typically Hawaiian 
architecture. The bold, sim- 
ple forms of the stuccoed 
stone walls and heavy col- 
umns are enhanced by the 
richness of the weathered tile 
roofs. s 

The building projects a feel- 
ing of serenity and informal 
comfort that invites the 
visitor to come enjoy its cool 
courtyards and adjacent gal- 
leries. The architect showed 
subtle skill in bringing unity 
to a design reflecting such 


Continued on page 14 
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of Arts 


diverse architectural back- 
grounds. 

It is a series of interesting 
spaces and intriguing vistas 
— of sunlit courts and shaded 
colonnades, their floors pat- 
terned with light and shad- 
ows. The tradewinds, accom- 
panied by the sound of foun- 
tains, flow through the courts 
and into the galleries opening 
to them. 

Everywhere there are well- 
maintained plants and the 
flower arrangements are 
famous. Unobtrusive benches 
invite the visitor to relax and 
enjoy the surroundings. 


Quoting from ‘‘The 
Honolulu Academy of Arts, its 
Origin and Founder”: 

‘Materials used in its 
construction were reminis- 
cent of island history. In the 
Chinese Court, the tile in the 
railings had been brought to 
the islands 80 years previous- 
ly to be used in a private 
home, and Chinese granite 
blocks, which had served 
as ballast for vessels in the 
sandalwood trade between 
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China and Hawaii in the time 


of the Kamehameha, 
used for paving. 

“The lava rock in the walls 
came from the suburb of 
Kaimuki. On Molokai, Mrs. 
Cooke’s son George discov- 
ered large slabs of a rocky 
material formed from shells 
which were cut into flag- 
stones for the entrance and 
several of the courts.” 

Over the years, there have 
been many modifications to 
the building, such as the de- 
velopment of the upper gal- 
leries, construction of an up- 
to-date receiving facility in 
the basement, and a continual 
updating of gallery lighting. 

There have also been sever- 
al additions of architectural 
importance. 


In 1931, the Kinau Court 
was added including the pres- 
ent administrative offices and 
Graphic Arts Galleries. Ar- 
chitects were Mayers, Mur- 
ray & Phillip, successors to 
Bertram Goodhue Associates. 


In 1956, Albert Ives de- 
signed the Allerton Library 


were 


addition. It houses the 
museum’s 35,000-volume art 
library, which is particularly 
strong in Oriental art. 

The Education Wing was 
added in 1960 and Albert Ives 
was again the architect. It 
has its own fountain court, 
separate galleries, and stu- 
dios. 

The Garden Cafe, with Er- 
nest Hara, FAIA, as archi- 
tect, was added in 1969. Vol- 
unteers serve luncheon on 
this covered lanai nine 
months a year and net about 
$10,000 annually for the 
Acquisitions Fund. 

A new addition, designed by 
John Hara Associates, is cur- 
rently under construction 
along Kinau Street, Diamond 
Head of the administrative 
offices. 

It will include a lecture hall 
on the lower level, one large 
gallery on the first floor that 
will house the academy’s im- 
pressive contemporary col- 
lection and new administra- 
tive office on the second floor. 

The present offices will be 
developed into a single large 
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gallery for the exhibition of 
traditional arts of the Pacific, 
the and Africa. The lecture 
hall will provide an Up-to-date 
facility for audiovisual, pro- 
grams, films and lectures. 


In developing the plan for 
this addition the architect 
Was faced with a considerable 
number of constraints. It was 
clear that the budget would 
not afford a building of such 
size that it would stand apart 
architecturally from the ex- 
isting complex. Thus it 
became a design problem to 
house the required facilities 
in an addition that would be 
compatible with Goodhue’s 
design and still leave ample 
options open for future expan- 
sion. 

With the program thus 
Stated, there still remained 
complexities. The addition 
involves three different occu- 
pancies, codewise, stacked 
vertically, and the lecture 
hall would require public 
access (and adequate exits) 
at night when the galleries 
are normally closed. 

Then too, the human ele- 
ment had to be considered. 
The Academy had a profes- 
sional staff of 78, 300 volun- 
teers, and 4,500 members. 
People associated with it 
tend to have a very personal 
relationship with the institu- 
tion and a great many have 
given most generously of 
their time, effort, and funds 
over the years. Their input 
was an important considera- 
tion. 

John Hara seems to have 
met the challenge of this 
assignment successfully. 


At age 50, the Honolulu 
Academy of Arts plays adom- 
inant role in the cultural life 
of the city. In 1976, total at- 
tendance for its statewide 
program was 234,132. Many of 
these visitors are school 
children who are taken on 
scheduled tours of the exhibi- 
tions by volunteer docents. 


The museum’s location 
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with Thomas Square between 
it and the Concert Hall is a 
fortunate one. These three 
facilities make it possible, on 
occasion, for students to at- 
tend a program at the Con- 
cert Hall, have a picnic 
lunch in Thomas Square, and 
then visit the Academy. This 
juxtaposition also creates a 
handsome and exciting cul- 
tural center for the city. 

It would be ideal if the 
whole area from Kinau Street 


to Blaisdell Center could be 
turned into a vast mall with 
its handsome buildings, trees, 
lawns, and fountains. If such 
a scheme is too ambitious, 
then at least a planning dis- 
trict should be created that 
would protect the area from 
the encroachment of high-rise 
and other inappropriate de- 
velopment. 

Action should be taken be- 
fore irreparable damage is 
done. 
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Validated answer to a parking problem. 


It’s true. Concrete's wide range of textures and colors makes it a medium of 
expression when you approach the merger of parking facilities with almost any 
kind of construction in the world 

Add flexibility, with such safety factors as lane and stall marking and special 
non-skid surfacing, and you attain the permanent traffic facility you need 
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place concrete parking offers unmatched durability and maintenance-free economy 
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impact on local land use con- 
trols. For several decades 
planning funds were granted 
to state and urban communi- 
ties under the ‘’701’’ program 
with few strings attached. 
However, with the advent of 
revenue sharing and bloc 
grants, these special use 
funds dwindled to a fraction 
of their earlier amount. 

Although not intended to 
replace the ‘’701’’ funds, the 
federal government has re- 
cently adopted two programs 
which have a major impact 
on land use in Hawaii. One of 
these is the Coastal Zone 
Management Act (which is 
often referred to as a federal 
carrot because it is a volun- 
tary program), and the other 
is the National Flood Insur- 
ance Act (which is a federal 
stick cleverly disguised as a 
carrot.) 

The Coastal Zone Manage- 
ment Act has received wide- 
spread publicity in the state 
and will not be described at 
length here. However, it must 
be understood that the guide- 
lines being suggested by the 
DPED, and especially the 
concept of incorporating the 
entire state into the coastal 
zone management area, is a 
position which is strongly ad- 
vocated by the federal coordi- 
nators from the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 

Unfortunately, they must 
take this position because the 
legislation as it was originally 
drafted was intended to over- 
come the jurisdictional prob- 
lems of small independent 
communities along the coasts 
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of New Jersey or Louisiana or 
California, but undoubtedly 
paid little attention to Ha- 
waii’s unique geographical 
and jurisdictional conditions. 

The counties, of course, 
view this approach as an ero- 
sion of their local planning 
powers, which, as noted 
previously, have been very 
strong over the past decade. 

The National Flood 
Insurance Act, on the other 
hand, has received very little 
publicity but may have an 
even greater impact on land 
uses in the Islands. This act 
will control the design and 
development of all uses with- 
in potential flooding and 
tsunami inundation areas in 
the state. 

Maps defining the affected 
areas on Oahu soon will be 
published by the Federal 
Insurance Agency (a division 
of HUD). There will be no 
public hearings on the maps 
and an individual’s only 
recourse is a direct appeal 
to the Federal Insurance 
Administrator in Washington, 
D:C, 

The City and County of 
Honolulu is drafting an ordi- 
nance to accompany the 
maps, but the ordinance must 
conform to strict federal 
guidelines as established in 
the national legislation. 


Here again is a case of fed- 
eral legislation, designed to 
reduce casualties and proper- 
ty damage in flood prone are- 
as of the Midwest, being ap- 
plied to Hawaii’s unique 
conditions. By including 
tsunami inundation areas, 
large portions of the Island’s 
urban areas will be affected. 

Although an EIS was 
prepared for the federal act, 
there was no analysis of the 
economic, social, environ- 
mental or aesthetic impacts 
of the act on Hawaii. 

As the act now stands, it 
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Pacific, Inc. 

832 Halekauwila St. 
(808) 531-0165 
(Maui) 877-7882 


Happiness in a condominium 
is good elevator service. 


Any mechanical equipment, activated by hundreds of different 
hands every day, perhaps every hour, can spell problems. It's just 
as important to have expert professional preventive maintenance 
service as to be assured of fast emergency service when you need it 
The low cost of Amelco Elevator service can also help balance 

your condominium's budget 


Ready for that happy number? It's 521-6557. 


© Amelco Elevator 


An Hawaiian Company 
645 Halekauwila Street / Honolulu, Hawaii 96813/ Phone: 521-6557 


Kakaako and Us 


Continued from page 11 


for a mixture of residential, 
professional, business, service, 
commercial, and industrial ac- 
tivities to locate in Kakaako. 
Vertical expansion of building 
structures, cargo ramps, and 
elevators could be allowed with 
appropriate modification of zon- 
ing and building codes. 

The change to mixed uses and 
increase in density should create 
a commercial-industrial com- 
plex able to exploit the economy 
of scale of each firm, the locali- 
zation economies of like firms, 
and the urbanization economies 
of complementary firms enjoy- 


ing the central location in Hono- 
lulu. 

4—Redevelopment for urban 
form restructuring is accom- 
plished when planning of Kaka- 
ako effectively integrates this 
district with the surrounding 
areas such as the business and 
governmental center, the 
waterfront and port areas, the 
tourist destination area (Waiki- 
ki) and the residential districts. 

The piecemeal single building 
and plot design approach visible 
in past development of Waikiki 
and Downtown is ineffective in 
this regard since appropriate 


mechanisms such as the Urban 
Design District, the Land 
Assembly and Consolidation, 
Transfer of Development 
Rights, and Rent Controls are 
required for urban design,partic- 
ularly in a situation where 
almost half of the land is owned 
by three large landowners and 
the other half by small land- 
owners. 

The elements linking the dis- 
tricts are of the following type: 

e Waterfront and shoreline 
park accessibility from 
Kakaako, residential, employ- 
ment, and tourist districts to 
guarantee a greater utilization 
of the public recreation facility 
by residents, workers, and 
tourists alike. 

e Shopping opportunity for 
Kakaako residents and commut- 
ing population. 

e Provisions of goods and serv- 
ices to business, government, 
and residential districts. 

5—Redevelopment should be 
utilized for the improvement of 
the physical design of the city to 
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retain and upgrade the urban 
qualities associated with this 
centrally located district. 

The quality of urban life is 
characterized by the very 
presence of a variety of function- 
ally and spatially interconnected 
activities which must include 
residential, service, commer- 
cial, and urban industrial activi- 
ties and related amenities. 

The redevelopment tool to 
obtain this objective is Vertical 
Mix Zoning; the physical design 
scheme is the ‘New Town in 
Town’ (spatially integrated with 
surrounding districts). 

The guiding concepts are the 
retention of human scale in 
building envelope (between 
three and ten stories), the pedes- 
trian orientation of local move- 
ment flow, of mass transit stops, 
and of strategically located piaz- 
zas (every one-third of a mile) 
along the pedestrian route; the 
car and truck access to commer- 
cial and productive activities 
through service roads; and the 
metroscale design of shoreline 
and recreation facility. 

6—While landowners, con- 
struction industry, and design 
professions are prominent 
groups advocating Kakaako 
redevelopment, the actual pres- 
sure on Kakaako is the result of 
Honolulu urban growth and 
productive efforts of the Island’s 
residents, to whom the benefit of 
redevelopment should substan- 
tially accrue. 

This must be done meeting 
some of the most urgent com- 
munity problems including the 
provision of rents and owner- 
ships affordable to the lower 
income family and small 
business. 

Redevelopment is in the com- 
munity interest when it accom- 
modates needs that in the long 
run contribute to build a viable, 
strong, and stable community, 
and not when forced by 
speculative pressures. 

Redevelopment may occur 
only by public decision on zoning 
change and public expenditures 
for roads, mass transit align- 
ment, and utilities improve- 
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ments. The return to the general 
public should include at least: 

+ Retention and expansion of 
residential, commercial, serv- 
ices, recreation and employment 
opportunity in Kakaako. 

e Public access and use of 
shoreline, port, and recreation 
facilities. 

+ Pedestrian human scale ori- 
entation of the district’s physical 
form and public access to facili- 
ies and services provided along 
the pedestrian spine. 

e Provision of a substantial 
proportion of housing for low- 
income and moderate-income 
families (respectively 30 per 
cent and 40 per cent of Kakaako 
new housing) to provide central- 
ly located residential opportuni- 
ties. 


Redevelopment of Kakaako in 
tune with these public planning 
objectives is a massive under- 
taking that requires great under- 
standing of urban societal needs, 
innovative implementation 
tools, and physical design solu- 


tions. 

It is desirable that the debate 
on “who” should plan for Kaka- 
ako will not overshadow the 


“whats,” “whys,” and “hows” 
of this district redevelopment. 


New Member 


Robert E. Freeburg. Corpo- 
rate member; Jack J. Mc- 
Garrity, AlA/Associates. B. 


of Arch., University of 
Illinois; Wife: Janice Eileen. 
Hobbies: hiking, jogging, 
sailing. 


First Hawaiian Bank, Kapiolani Blvd. 
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fireproofing 


Monokote 


fireproofing, developed 
by, W.R. Grace & Co., is specifically 
designed for fast application, 
high fire resistance, and low cost. 

Monokote is fast because it is a 
clean, uniform material spray-applied 
quickly and easily to steel, concrete 
and any other surfaces requiring fire 
protection. Monokote fireproofing 
is a plaster-type, cementitious 
mill-mixed material, requiring only 
the addition of water. 

Monokote fireproofing meets 
or exceeds the General Services 
Administration (GSA) requirements 
for properties such as adhesion, 
corrosion resistance, deflection, bond 
strength, impact resistance, surface 
hardness, air erosion, and dam- 
ageability. It has been tested and 
classified by Underwriters’ 
Laboratories Inc., for fire resistance 
ratings from 1 to 4 hours in over 
40 classifications. 
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The General Plan, 
Landscape Architect 
and Urban Design 


by DONALD H. WOLBRINK, FASLA 


There are three interrelated, 
and often ignored, plain 
truths: 


1—Urban design is a funda- 
mental, “hard-core” compo- 
nent of every urban planning 
policy, of every urban devel- 
opment consideration and of 
every legislative action con- 
trolling urban issues. 
2—Urban design is a basic 
consideration for the begin- 
ning of the planning process. 
3—The landscape archi- 
tect’s function in urban de- 
sign begins at the beginning— 
he is an ingredient in the 
cake-mix and not the frosting. 
Now, to elaborate: 
Planning policies can con- 
cern a gamut of issues: utili- 
ties, education, traffic. For 
example, just look at the nine 
categories of objectives and 
policies in the Council's new 
General Plan: 
1—Population 
2—Economic Activity 
3—Natural Environment 


4—Housing 

5—Transportation and Util- 
ities 

6—Physical Development 


and Urban Design 
7—Public Safety 
8—Health and Education 
9—Culture and Recreation 


No matter what the policy 
might be, it concerns or re- 
lates to something physical, 
simply because a city is a 
physical thing. It is streets, 
buildings, and other physical 
plant where economic and 
social activities take place. 

Therefore, how can one 
think of planning policy with- 
20 
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out thinking about the 
physical results of that 
policy? Even more, how can 
one determine a planning pol- 
icy without having examined 
the physical results of a 
proposed policy? 

Of course one can’t. But it 
happens anyway. The present 
Waikiki, Kihei on Maui, the 
Salt Lake apartments all are 
the results of past planning 
“policies” as subsequently 
expressed in zoning ordi- 
nances.Our thousands ofacres 
of bedroom communities in 
the Pearl Harbor basin; Wai- 
pahu, Pearl City, Aiea — 
Oahu’s own version of sprawl 
— monotonous, inconvenient, 
inadequate as neighborhoods 
— are a product of past plan- 
ning policies. 

Each one was planned, 
each one was designed to 
meet certain criteria, yet the 
overall result is dismaying. 

Although architects, de- 
signers, planners and land- 
scape architects might con- 
jure up different visual im- 
ages of what an ideal total 
community design would be, 
it is a fair bet no one 
would have one of these bed- 
room communities as that 
ideal visual image. 

Total urban design simply 
could not have been consid- 
ered when policies for these 
areas were adopted. 

The arrangement and inter- 
facing of all the activities that 
take place within the city, and 
the physical plant that houses 
these activities, is the design- 
ing of the city. This arrange- 
ment and interfacing IS the 
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visual city. This is urban de- 
sign. 

The City Council has de- 
creed that Oahu’s develop- 
ment plans be prepared with- 
in two years. If these are to be 
good plans, all urban design 
issues must be interfaced 
with social, economic, land 
use, circulation, utility, and 
environmental issues at the 
beginning of this process. 
Likewise, it is important that 
the talents of the architect of 
the landscape, in this case the 
urban landscape, be utilized 
in this process. 

Urban design requires 
team effort. In my own prac- 
tice I’ve always believed that 
the fields of architecture, eco- 
nomics, landscape architec- 
ture, engineering, and social 
planning have strong over- 
laps and interfacing is man- 
datory to achieve acceptable 
results in design issues. 

The upcoming development 
plans should be both an oppor- 
tunity and a challenge for the 
“architect of the landscape” 
—in other words, the land- 


scape architect as a member 
of that team. 
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Engineering 
dvisory Tèam 
has a new member. 


A Solar Systems Specialist. 


The answers to energy questions get harder Give our Engineering Advisors a call at 
to find. And as new energy sources are pio- 548-5347. They’re energy savers and their 
neered, The Gas Company keeps step by services are free to anyone in the building 
applying new knowledge and expertise to industry. 

energy problems here in Hawaii. 


We’ve added a Solar Systems Design Spe- 
cialist to our Engineering Advisory Team. 
As a service to developers, architects and 
mechanical engineers, he can help with spe- 
cifications and estimates for a central water 
heating system, whether all-gas or solar- 
assisted, He can also assist in equipment 
selection and system design. 


While central gas water heating saves energy 
and money versus individual electric sys- 
tems, a solar-assisted gas system saves even 
more...using far less of Hawaii’s primary 


j Our Engineering Advisors: Charlie Bazell, 
energy source, oil. Mark Hertel (Solar Systems) and Ed Inouye. 


GASCO, INC. A SUBSIDIARY OF PACIFIC RESOURCES, INC 
$ P. O. Box 3379, Honolulu, Hawaii 96842 
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Skip-trowel textured Portland 
Cement plaster accents the arches 


and coved overhang of this Mediter- 
ranean design home on Maui. The 
same continuity of texture and 
design are carried throughout the 
interior of skip-trowel textured 
high-strength veneer plaster (3,000 
PSI) accented by fixtures inside and 
out of black wrought iron. Interiors 
and exteriors of lath and plaster not 
only insulate, they require very 
little maintenance. 


Plaster Information — Don Morganella 
PACIFIC BUREAU for 
LATHING & PLASTERING 
905 Umi St. - Rm. 303 
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Federal Impact on 
Land Use Planning 


Continued from page 17 


will effectively eliminate all 
existing and future low-densi- 
ty development along the 
coastline and force private 
landowners to construct high- 
rise, high-density develop- 
ments to compensate for the 
added structural and design 
requirements imposed by the 
act. 

Although compliance with 
the act is supposedly volun- 
tary, no community will be 
eligible to receive any federal 
public improvement funds 
(highway, transit, waste- 
water treatment, and other) 
until it has adopted a flood 
control ordinance. 

And although the flood in- 
surance is supposedly option- 
al, anyone with a loan or 
home mortgage from a fed- 
erally insured lender (bank, 
savings and loan, Small Busi- 
ness Administration, and so 
forth) will be required to 
purchase the insurance if the 
structure is within the defined 
flood areas. 


What has been most frus- 
trating to individuals in Ha- 
waii is that there are no local 
agencies or elected officials 
who are in a position to modi- 
fy the act or the maps to meet 
our local needs. The act has 
long since been adopted by 
Congress, and the maps and 
regulations have been 
prepared under the direction 
of the Flood Insurance 
Administration. 


Although the public is be- 
coming much better educated 
regarding planning matters 
and can testify intelligently 


on broad issues, the federal 
government is starting to pull 
planning out of the grasp of 
local citizens and decision- 
makers. 

Hawaii is unique—its plan- 
ning issues and problems are 
unique and often do not adapt 
well to federal programs 
based on national conditions. 

Land use controls are deep- 
ly rooted in grass roots plan- 
ning. Hawaii was the first 
state to elevate some of those 
controls to a state level. 
However, if the Coastal Zone 
Management and National 
Flood Insurance acts are any 
indication, we can expect 
more and more federal con- 
trols on local land use plan- 
ning. 

Congress and the Carter 
Administration will again be 
looking at federal land use 
legislation (this time aimed 
at controlling massive land 
ripoffs in Arizona and Flori- 
da). Just because Hawaii 
already has statewide land 
use controls, we should not 
assume that our programs 
will fit into the guidelines 
established by the federal 
legislation. 

Our geography, environ- 
ment, economy, government- 
al structure and society are 
vastly different from any 
other state. Careful monitor- 
ing and strong inputs will be 
required by local representa- 
tives and interest groups to 
insure that future federal leg- 
islation will not further erode 
our local planning powers 
and threaten our unique is- 
land conditions. 
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COURT =: 
| 1 events room, 
a convenient place to hold business 
luncheons, company parties, wedding 
receptions, and more. 


Our take-out party catering service, Providing a menu 
of tempting appetizers through desserts in no-return containers. 


liberty house 
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Lavosh & Chef's Paté 


* 
Choice of: 
Pacific Bay Shrimp Cocktail 
French Onion Soup 
Bouillabaisse 


* 
Crisp Tossed Greens 
with 
Croutons & Choice of Dressings 


* 
Guava Sorbet Intermezzo 


* 
ROAST PRIME RIB OF BEEF 
Baked Potato 
Golden Yorkshire Popover 
$8.75 
OR 
THE DAY'S FRESHEST CATCH OF MAHIMAHI 
Rice or Baked Potato 
Green Beans Amandine 
$7.25 
Dessert Selections 
and 
An After-Dinner Cordial 
served in the Pot O' Gold Lounge 
where Terri Shawn entertains 
at the piano bar six nights a week 


Rib Lomoi 


HILTON HAWAIIAN VILLAGE 


Dinner 6:00-10:00 Nightly 
Validated Parking + Reservations 949-4321 
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Beverage 
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1972 Kalakaua Ave. 
Free Parking 


Hay Partner! Stop into the oldest Mexican Restaurant in the Hawaiian 
Islands, at the gateway to Waikiki. Featuring the finest in Mexican 
food and Margaritas by the pitcher 


Lunch M-F 11:30-5:00. 5-5 12:00-5:00 Dinner Daily 5:00-11:00. Cocktails til 2:00A M. 
RESERVATIONS PLEASE 949-1695 


THE BUSINESS LUNCH 
CAN BE 
BETTER THAN EVER. 


At 
THE 
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taring RESTAURANT 


1525 Rycroft Street 
Phone 941-6611 
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OPEN 24 HRS. 
(except the wee hours of Monday morning) 


Early riser breakfast, Businessman’s lunch, 
Family style dinner, late evening snacks 


TOP OF THE BOULEVARD 
645 KAPIOLANI BLVD. HONOLULU 


King Cosin Restaurant— 
& Lounge 
BUSINESS LUNCH SPECIAL $2.25 
11:30 a.m. to 4:00 p.m. Lunch 
5:30 p.m. to 9:30 p.m. Dinner 
KING’S ALLEY 3rd Floor 
Please Call For Reservations 


923-5777 


AlA-institute & Lorp 
1735 New York 
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Layout & Materials 


Fixture Work Laminating Finishing 


Doors, windows, and other 
customized details are prepared 
for later finishing. In this special 
area IMUA'S expert skills in 
carpentry and cabinetry are 
extensively utilized, Challenging 
and innovative architectural 
specifications are met. 


Everything necessary for the job 
is brought together in the Layout 
and Materials division. Orders 
previously placed are assembled 
Unfilled or back orders are 
expedited. The job then goes into, 
production on schedule. 


Jobs are analyzed, estimated, 
and resulting bids proposed. All 
data is co-ordinated as to timing 
and deadlines with the architect. 
The job flow and timetable for all 
supplies is established. 


In he De EE Finishing is done mostly in the In modern store, restaurant, and 


shop, but, as necessary, also on office construction many jobs 
A aroe pyano a te aiad the site. Plant work must pass require some form of wood or 
demands and normal job require- close tolerance inspection before plastic lamination. This work is 
ments. This is especially important reaching the site, where it is put performed in a special department, 
in Hawaii, where the paperwork of in place, and hand finished, in with experienced hands, and with 
back ordering can cause costly many cases, to merge with all the most modern and complete 
and unnecessary delays other job site work. equipment in Hawaii. 


Send for the new illustrated folder on operations, 
personnel, some recent jobs, and staff capabilities. 


IMUA gës Anua Sinat y 
| BUILDER SERVICES, ITD. 833 1811 


